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to a group of young people interested in the stage. He
took the opportunity to point out the serious purpose
which should animate the stage aspirant, the hardships to
be encountered, the accomplishments demanded but neg-
lected, and followed with some comment on those who
ignore the educational value of the theatre, a plea for play-
wrights with lofty ideals, a rejoinder to the personal criti-
cism which had pestered him all his life, and his favourite
insistence on the supremacy of the American stage.

The full first half of his paper was devoted to the
necessity of vocal culture, painting, deportment, and
languages in the equipment of an actor. Urging the
necessity of control of voice he instanced the various quali-
ties of voice required in different roles:

If I am playing a great role of Shakespeare, then I need
a large body of voice. If I am playing Richard III, as
we play it, then I have to begin as a young man of char-
acter, gradually developing until he becomes old and
steeped in sin; and yet through long hours of talking I
must have that same immense power of voice at the end
of the play that I had at the commencement, and yet I
must have an entirely different quality of voice. Do you
stop to realise that matter ? Do you stop to think that
in the old days it was a well-known fact that Edmund
Kean, Mr. Kemble, or even Edwin Forrest, when he
came to the last of the act, and he cried: "A horse! A
horse! My kingdom for a horse!" was very hoarse.
Nobody heard it; he didn't have any voice left; but to-
day we have studied so to guard ourselves as to gradually
develop the voice, so that at the end of the play we are as
fresh and as voiceful as when we started. . . .

If the mission of the actor is only to amuse, then I do
not want to be an actor. I say, and I think there are
some who hold with me, that the mission of the actor isownspeople.e-occasional piece
